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A G.E.C. PRODUCT 





| M agnet 
ELECTRIC CLEANERS 


Here is the MAGNET de luxe—possessing every feature 
that makes for ease, speed, reliability and thoroughness 
in domestic cleaning. Use it daily and your home will be 
kept clean and sweet, leaving you many extra hours of leisure. 
The MAGNET reaches every nook and corner. Special 
attachments are provided to fulfil every conceivable cleaning 
purpose. How simple and effortless to use, yet how astonish- 
ing is the performance of this MAGNET Cleaner— 
price 15 guineas. 















WRITE to address below for descriptive 
Folder DM 6531 P—sent post-free on request. 
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Branches throughout Great Britain and in all principal markets of the world. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. Head Office and Public Showrooms: Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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silently. Let’s prove it. Take the wheel of a 2-litre Crossley, move into the 
seventies, and listen..... silence! Silence; for thousands of miles to come, 
because that engine was made and balanced by hand, tested again and again, 
for smoothness and steadiness. Uncanny, isn’t it, that so many parts moving 
so rapidly can be hushed so well. Another triumph for Crossley craftsmanship 
and there are many in this car. Brakes that make your speed safe, springs for 
riding soft-shod over rough roads, and comfort built into beautiful bodywork. 
Price £695. Tax £16. May we take you out for a FREE demonstration ? 

Write to Sales Manager for further details and particulars of other models — 
Crossley Motors Ltd., Gorton, Manchester; or London Office and Works : 50 
Page Street, Westminster, $.W.1. 















SPECIFICATION. Two-litre engine which 
develops its power with extraordinary smooth- 


spot on inlet manifold. Dynamic vibration 
damper running in oil mist. Genuine Wilson 


steering wheel. Deep section main frame with 


gising four-wheel brakes. Anti-vibration engine 
mounting. Hydraulicshock absorbers. Specially 


ample room for five—concealed sliding roof— 
adjustable front bucket seat— stone guard— 


— pneumatic upholstery — walnut interior 


column. Stop and reverse lamp. Ash trays 
Metal spare wheel cover. 


OTHER MODELS FROM Ses 73 
8s 4 FE 4 ND FAS f - g ° Also the “ Torquay” Ten. Lively engine gives honest 65 m.p.h 
= « 4 = When motoring was a little with marvellous stamina, Luxurious, roomy body. Sunshine roof. 


7 i129 Tauy 70 at 3 ih! > Safety glass throughout. Direction indicators and full equipment 
younger, sports cars were much noisier. Nowadays it is possible to make haste a dene ercdih Wikaaeeadanionanution £36 


s. Special heat conserver in addition to hot- 


-selective self-changing gearbox. Spring 


ciform bracing. Oil-less bushes. Self-ener- 


igned sports saloon body. Four doors — 


n electric horns — twin windscreen wipers 


sh — flush-fitting direction indicators — 
h-powered head and driving lamps with 
ping mechanism controlled from steering 





TWO-LITRE 
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PETERBOROUGH Unionist Association 
| js to have a baby show. They certainly 
| believe in choosing their candidates 
| early. ae 





“Brewers’ architects have to study 
many things,” says a trade journal. 


learned so far to lay eggs. 


With labour-saving machinery in- headline. To be worn by the women- 


creasingly in use on the countryside, police, we suppose. 
it is interesting to note that bluebells ‘ 
are still harvested by hand. 
* wedding,’ we read. 
“Male penguins,” observes an arctic groom turn up ? 
expert, “lay pebbles before their 


Father collapses at his daughter's | 


Didn’t the bride- 


females.” The females have only A milkman’s pony ate a ten-shilling- | 





They have. Forone 
thing they must 
' specialise in de- 
signing bedrooms 
in which Dick 
| TuRPIN died. 


| # % 


A beauty expert 
says there are prac- 
tically no plain girls 
to-day. But plenty 
of coloured. 


Harvard Obser- 
vatory reports that 
new universes are 
coming within 
range of the latest 
telescopes at the 
rate of two hun- 
dred a minute. For 
the present, fur- 
ther constellations 
cannot be consid- 
ered owing to 
pressure on space. 


At the Olympia 
Horse Show a re- 
production of the 
famous moonlight 
steeplechase in 
nightshirts will en- 
able spectators to 
see what the quaint 


slumberwear of 
bygone times was 
; like. 





The prediction of 
a medical author- 








: | itythat,asan effect 

|of noise, future} 
m.p.h | generations will be deaf has cast a 
dona | gloom over Broadcasting House. 


% 


Instruments that will throw the 
voice of a speaker a mile have been 
invented. Now we only want one that 
will throw the speaker the same 
distance. 


od Dod 





A woman-writer says that a girl often 
forms her first impressions of a man 
from his hose. A case of sox-appeal. 


asics 
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AFTER LUNCH. 


Outfield (to Slow Bowler). “ AM I DEEP ENOUGH FoR you, SiR? ” 





At a recent lecture on psychology it 
was declared that a man works best “The Headmaster 


note which a woman had given it by | 
= : |mistake, says a | 
|report. This is the | 


|sort of thing that 
stops many people 
from giving ani- 
mals any paper to 
eat at all. 


Wearereminded 
that the height of 
Mary QUEEN OF 
Scots was six 
jfeet. But QUEEN 
ELIZABETH had 
it lessened. 


One of our heavy- 
weight pugilists is 
playing cricket 
with a village 
team. He is said 
to be convinced he 
is “out” when the 
umpire has counted 
ten. Pos 

A lady lost a val- 
uable necklace 
recently on the 
swings at a fair. 
She ought to ex- 
amine the round- 
abouts. 


“To look really 
smartamanshould 
wear a monocle 
and carry one 
glove,” declares a 
fashion - writer. 
|What about a 
spat ? 





Our Vicar Speaks Out. 


of —— School will 


when he has his back to the wall. This preach at the Parish Church on Sunday, 


wresumably does not include brick- May 13th, at 11, and another member of 
hi 5 the staff on May 6th; on both these Sundays 
a) 5. x. 


% % I hope to be away on 


holiday.” 
Parish Magazine. 





A Surrey woman had just celebrated 7 
her one-hundred-and-first birthday. Bicamist Gives 
She attributes her longevity to the fact 


Rage : f kers ? 
that she is still alive. Any takers 


HIMSELF Away.” 


Headline in Glasgow Paper. 





x % “A wave of nausea 


swept over her as she 


slipped on her dressing-gown.”—Daily Paper. 


~ Arresting Skirts,” says a fashion We know the kind 





Z 





exactly. 
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This and That. 





WHEN we consider the wonderful pageant of the London 
Season (you do, don’t you?), the flowers and the dances, 
the dinners and the dresses, the pageants and the games, 
and above all the débutantes, so beautiful, so 
paragraphed, so reverenced by all the newspapers, as they 
tremble in pleasurable anticipation of the great day when 
they will go gliding round and round Buckingham Palace 
in their stately cars wondering who will get in first-—when, 
I say, we consider all this, it takes our breath away a little 
to observe the breeziness with which The New York Mirror 
treats this ceremony from the bluff American point of 


view: 


“KiInG AND QUEEN TO SAY ‘HI’ TO TWENTY-ONE 


U.S Grrts AND WoMEN. 
8 New YORKERS LISTED FOR BUCKINGHAM CURTSY.” 


But no doubt they look just as ravishing as the rest. 


x kk 


This reminds me that a curious controversy seems to 


stir the American Vogue:— 


“Miss F. G.: Will you please tell me whether it is absolutely 
necessary to put down the knife and change the fork 
from the left to the right hand before putting any food 
into the mouth after each time the knife has been 


used 2 


Ans.:.. . As we have been taught to eat with the right 
hand, and as most people are more accustomed to eat 
this way, and do it better, as soon as it is convenient 
the knife may be put down and the fork taken into the 
right hand. The English habit is to continue to eat 
with the knife held in the right hand and the fork in the 


left. But to make a rule about it seems absurd.” 


I agree with the editor. Anyone, for instance, who 
continues to eat asparagus in the delicate, drooping, face- 
to-the-ceiling mode, while still clutching the knife in one 
hand and the fork in the other is ‘bound to look peculiar. 
Besides, there are all sorts of ways of getting through this 
ghastly job of lunching and banqueting day after day. You 
can cut all the stuff up very small and shovel it down with 
a spoon. Or take the fork in the right hand and pass each 
morsel round the back and over the left shoulder, which 
keeps you in splendid training and ensures the slim line, 
though it comes rather hard on the footman behind your 


nair. 
cha a 


They brought me bitter news to hear when they told me 
that a film had been made about the Royal Academy in 
order to make the public more familiar with its work. 


Bitter, but not unexpected. 


I suppose that if all the picture-houses in England were 
suddenly closed down the Art Galleries would be crowded 
on any wet Saturday or Sunday afternoon: and, alas! not 


many people buy pictures nowadays. 


Very soon, I suppose, people will have to be encouraged 
to go to the theatre by films showing actors learning their 
parts, and encouraged to read poetry by films showing 
poets following the gleam or listening-in to the broadcast 
| nightingale. 


Up, anyhow, doggere] Muse :— 


"Tis a curious story they tell in 
The Times of this morning, my chicks: 
Have you heard that Sir Wittiam LLEWELLYN 
Has gone on the flicks ? 


Photography does very nicely, 
But painting, ah painting does not: 
And that is the reason, concisely, 
Why Art must be shot. 


So we'll listen no longer to strictures 
On the crimes of the cinema trade, 

For the pictures have gone to the pictures 
For counsel and aid. 


xx 


The editor of the Haagsche Post, who says that he has 
been a faithful reader of Punch since 1888, writes to me on | 
a post-card from the Hague :— 





“Tf only thingumybobs were not so whatyoucallem, 
what a different thing life would be!” 


And although the same notion has sometimes occurred | 
to me, especially in relation to international politics, | 
bimetallism, relativity and beer, it is rather humiliating | 
to feel that I shall never be able to put it into equally 
idiomatic Dutch. 


x *k * 


Someone also tells me that this occurred during the 
first interval of a TcHEKoV play at one of those Sunday 
theatres :-— 


A Lady. How do you like this play ? 

Her Neighbour. I’m enjoying it. 

The Lady. 1 think it’s dreadfully dull. 

Her Neighbour. So do I really. Only I thought you might 
be the author. Evog. 








Derelict. 
The Complaint of the Idle Ships. 





THE flood-stream runs from the open sea 
And, blustering through the trees, 

Calling in vain to the likes of we 

Shackled to moorings above the quay, 
Riots the ocean breeze. 


Dreams of the past in its wake it brings, 
Filling the decks anew, 

Clattering winches and straining slings, 

Creak of the guys as the derrick swings, 
Shouts of a deep-sea crew; 


Bucketing into a Western gale, 
Smothered in driving spray ; 

Wallowing out on the Southern trail, 

Shipping it green at the weather rail, 
Rolling across the Bay. | 


Soft the caress of the South-East Trade, 
Drowsy the deep lagoon; 
Fragrant the scent from the isles of jade, 
Whispering palms for a serenade, 
Under a tropic moon. 


Are we to lie till our keel-plates rust 
Here in this sluggish stream ? 

Never to feel the propeller’s thrust, 

Never to wash down the longshore dust 
With the Lizard lights abeam ? 


Shape us a course where the long seas roll, 
Rio or Singapore ; 

Round the Cape by Agulhas Shoal, 

Torres Straits or Gibraltar Mole; 
Send us afloat once more! 
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THE SILVER SPOON. 


Uncie Frankurn. “NOW, SAMMY, I WANT YOU TO BE RE-BORN AS A BOUNCING 
LITTLE BIMETALLIST.” 
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You CAME TO THE SEASIDE TO REST YOURSELF, NOT TO BE A GALLEY-SLAVE.” 








Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


IV. 
From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CSI., The Cedars, Rough- 


over. 





Tuesday, 22nd May, 1934. 
Sir,—The stuffed gannet in the 
Reading Room—the one which Lord 
Charles Fore killed with the old gutty 
ball in 1892—has lost its beak. 
Why have you not had this seen to? 
If you do not attend to the matter 


| before Thursday I shall report you to 


the Committee. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FoORCURSUE. 
P.S.—Should you be unable to obtain 


| a new beak you could at all events 


obtain a new gannet. No one would 
notice the difference, provided you 
sprinkled it well with dust. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retired), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 22/5/34. 
Dear Six,—There is a plantain on 

the 3rd green, two starworts on the 


7th and a rabbit-scrape to the left of 
the bunker on the 15th fairway. 

In the name of fortune, Sir, how do 
you expect me to play golf with the 
place full of weeds and holes? 

It is high time you learnt something 
about your job. 

Yours truly, L. NurMec. 
From Admiral Charles Sneyring Stymie, 
C.B. (Member of Roughover Golf Club. 
Committee), The Bents, Roughover. 


Wednesday, 23rd May, 1934. 

Dear WHELK,—I noticed when I 
came in to complain about the clock in 
the hall being one-and-a-half minutes 
fast this morning that you were having 
a pair of enormous steel bolts fitted to 
the inside of your office door. 

If you do not take these off immedi- 
ately I shall bring the matter up at the 
next committee-meeting. You have no 
right to squander the Club’s funds in 
this manner. 

By the way, why were you out when 
[ called? You know I always look in 
to see you before going out for my 
morning round. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. SNEYRING STYMIE. 


From Commander Harrington Nettle, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Flagstaff Villa, 
Roughover. 

24 5/34. 

Dear Srr,—Will you kindly inform 
me why it is that I am always givena 
caddie with a bad cold whenever I play 
golf at the Club? I lost seven holes 
running this morning absolutely and 
entirely because I had been palmed off 
with a little swine who sniffed whenever 

I was about to strike my ball. 

If this sort of thing occurs again 
there will be trouble. 
Yours truly, 
HARRINGTON NETTLE. 
P.S.—Surely it would be a small 
matter for you to provide all caddies 
with handkerchiefs. 


From Thomas Bunkerly, M.P., Sandy 

Neuk, Roughover. 

Thursday, 24/5/34. 

Dear S1r,—I regret having again to 
complain about the dead rat at the 
back of the 9th tee. The last Secretary 
would never have allowed things to 
slide like this. 

If you do not have the carcase re- 


moved by noon to-morrow I shall write 
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| a letter to the Committee recommend- 
ing that your salary be cut for in- 

| competency. 

Yours faithfully, 

| T. BUNKERLY. 


| From Herbert Pinhigh, J.P., Chairman 
of Roughover Urban District Council. 
| Friday, 25/5/34. 

DeaR Mr. WHELK,—I happened to 
play a round of golf on the course this 
morning and I noticed that the Club 
Ranger had cut himself while shav- 
| ing, so that his face looks even more 
| revolting than usual. If this man is to 
check visitors’ tickets you might at 
least see that he is presentable. 

People will cease coming here alto- 
gether if you allow this sort of sloven- 
liness to continue, and the town and 
district will suffer in consequence. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
of informing you that I am going to 
give the matter full publicity at the 
next meeting of the R.U.D.C. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Prinnicu, J.P., 

Chairman, Roughover U.D. Council. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain of Rough- 
over Golf Club. 
Monday, 28th May, 1934. 

DrEarR WHELK,—I was so very sorry 
to hear that you had had to go into a 
| nursing home with neurasthenia; there 
| seems to be a lot of it about. However, 
I hope it is nothing serious and that 
you will be back soon. 

The Annual General Meeting on 
Saturday passed off very well indeed, 
but it was most unfortunate that you 
could not have been present to hear 
the eulogistic phrases that were spoken 
about you, and all so thoroughly well- 
deserved. 

Many of the elder members of the 
Club have made a point of ringing me 
| up after breakfast for the last two or 
| three mornings to see if I knew when 
| you will be back. Of course I cannot 
i give them any definite news, but I 
| assure them that | am quite certain you 
will return to duty as soon as you 
possibly can. 

You seem to be very much missed. 

Yours sincerely, 
RaLpn VINEY. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
| K.B.E., C.S.1. 
28th May, 1934. 

Dear WHELK (still in nursing home), 
—I hear you are laid up with some 
stupid nervous trouble or other. What 
you want, my man, is to get out of that 
| stuffy hole of a home and back to your 
job on the links—fresh air and exercise 
are the only cures for that sort of 
nonsense. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE 
HAMMER: SICKLE 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 














By the way, I was much annoyed to 
find that you had done nothing about 
the gannet’s beak before you went sick. 
Why not ? 

Yours very truly, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 

P.S. (1)—Nutmeg has found another 
plantain on the 3rd green, but he is 
writing to you about it. Tom Bunkerly 
and Nettle are also writing, while I 
believe Admiral Sneyring Stymie is 
calling to see you during visiting hours 
to-morrow. 

P.S.(2)—I might look round on 
Wednesday myself just to cheer you up. 








“J. Parks, with his three short-legs, came 
on in place of Tate.”—Daily Paper. 
The former is, of course, the only 
tripod now bowling. 


When the Pyjama-Party’s Over. 
“A bottle shortage forced glassworks in 
southern Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
put on night shirts.”—American Paper. 





“We have received a leaflet giving par- 
ticulars of the Copper Development Associa- 
tion.”—Motor Paper. 


Is this a branch of the Police College ? 





“Many instances have occurred of arms 
getting into the wrong hands, with unfortu- 
nate results.”—From a Police Notice. 

We know; but accidents will happen 
even in the best-regulated cinemas. 





“The first part of their programme con- 
sisted of sclections from ‘The Vagabond 
King’ (Rudolph Friml). The company were 
not in 14th-century costume.”—Local Paper. 


Well, neither would VILLON have been. 


| 
| 
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At the Pictures. 





Swiss Groom anv Paciric GaArety. 

I was saying the other day that the 
cinema can be trusted always to be 
good with water, whether rough or 
smooth, whether the water of sea, 
river or lake. Similarly it may be said 
to deal faithfully and beau- 
with mountains; and these 
are the background of Rapt, the first 
talking picture that has been made 
in Switzerland. They are not the terri- 
fying snow mountains of the White 
Hell of Pitz Palu, but green and grey 
uplands where great herds of cattle 
drift about and you hear their bells 
clanging. Peaceful and pastoral though 
the scene may be, underneath it are 
the fierce passions proper to the film, 
centring in the abduction of a blonde 
siren by a stern and relentless peasant, 
who undertakes this enterprise from a 
desire to revenge the death of his dog 
(by astone thrown very unconvincingly 
by the siren’s fiancé), but comes to 
love her for herself, and through this 
love loses all and brings his village to 
destruction. Such is the theme of the 
first Swiss talking picture. A promising 
start. 

The talking, however, is restricted 
to the fewest and briefest possible sen- 
tences, in guttural French, an English 
translation being supplied for the 


tifully 





| SWITZERLAND FOR PLEASURE; 
| on, CLroups wItH No St.ver Lrytnc. No. 1. 


Her Lover . VITAL. 
Elsi Dira Parvo. 
benefit of an audience luxuriously 


leaning back in the padded stalls 
provided by London’s latest cinema 
theatre, the Curzon, and wondering 
how cvcr they are going to get up 
again. 


Never have I partaken of an enter- 
tainment more scrupulously dedicated 
to gloom and disaster. In fact the only 
smile that the blonde siren indulges 
in is when the realisation comes upon 
her that now she must kill her captor. 
Meanwhile we were all, in our voluptu- 
ous fauteuils, asking ourselves why the 





JW POWD 


SWITZERLAND FOR PLEASURE; 
oR, CLOUDS WITH NO SILVER Lita. No. 2. 
Jeanne . JEANNE MARIE-LAURENT. 
snow which was alleged to be prevent- 
ing her restoration to her own village 
just across the pass gave no indication 
of its presence, and why nothing was 
impeding the progress of the one- 
legged pedlar who brought messages to 

her from her own people. 

If I have not said enough to convince 
you of the tragic character of Rapt 
and a sinister Swiss atmosphere which 
those who spend a week in lovely 
Lucerne may easily miss, let me add 
that four of the other prominent figures 
in this drama are an elderly mother 
who is driven from her house into a 
thunderstorm by her only son’s infatu- 
ation; a small boy who is killed by 
falling down a precipice; a girl whose 
heart is broken, and the village idiot 
who starts the final conflagration. 

But—and this sentence is becoming 
a cliché—the photography is good. 





Why the high-spirited fantasy which 
has been invented to give Bina CrosBy 
a series of new pretexts to croon and 
fascinate should be called We’re Not 
Dressing I cannot explain, for its 
clothes, although a shipwreck has in- 
tervened and the scene is a desert 
island, are never neglected. But that 
is the title, and those who like fun 
mixed with melody should make a note 
of it. They will, however, sustain, as 





police witnesses say, one shock, and | 
that will be when, congratulating them. 
selves on their perspicacity in having 
detected a similarity to The Admirable 
Crichton, they hear Brine Crossy draw 
attention to the resemblance. Whether 
Paramount has squared matters with 
Sir JaMEs Barrie I have not heard. 

Bryce Crossy’s Stephen Jones the 
sailor is not so distinguished or s0 
autocratic a figure as H. B. Irvine in 
the famous play, but even though he 
must croon and croon he never forgets 
the part and proves himself to be a 
better actor than his producers usually 
allow; and so attractive too that we 
are surprised that the capricious lady, 
CaROLE LOMBARD, who can secure a 
kiss only by slapping his face, is not 
slapping it all the time. 

The farcical ingredients are provided 
by Leon Errot and ETHEL Mermay, 
who begin in great form in a cocktail. 
bar but are quickly crooned under, and 
by that very popular back-chat team, 

3uRNS and ALLEN, who have been 
shamelessly imported into the picture 
to fill some yawning gaps. Since the 
whole thing is an absurdity, and since 
GRACIE ALLEN has a supreme gift of 
nonsense, no one, except possibly Mr. 
HeEatH Rosrnson, can object; but it is 
a device to be used sparingly. More 
important even than GRACIE ALLEN is 


| 








THE 
Stephen Jones 


RIVAL CROONER. 
Brnc Crossy. 


a bear called Troopy, who finds no 
place in the programme but has an en- | 
dearing way of stroking the cheek of| 
Stephen Jones, her master, which 8 
more memorable than all his soothing | 
B.V.& 7 
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YOU HEARD ME SOUND MY HORN?” 








As Others Hear Us. 





In Strict Confidence. 
“DARLING, can you be absolutely 
dumb ?” 
“Absolutely. As a matter of fact I 
| never do breathe a syllable.” 

“T know you don’t. That’s what I 
| meant.” 

“T knew about Pamela and Timothy 
| before they did themselves, practically, 
| and I never so much as whispered. I’m 
| like that.” 
| “This is miles worse than Pamela 
'and Timothy. And you’d have never 

to say that I said anything, not even 
if it all came out, ever.” 

“T could do that easily. You’d be 
frightfully staggered if you knew what 
a lot of times I’ve more or less done 
just exactly that.” 

“You are marvellous, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no; not a scrap.” 

“Oh but you are. Simply frightfully. 

Ev rerybody Says so. 

“Oh, who?” 

“Oh, nobody special, I didn’t mean. 
| Just everybody.” 
|. “Anyway, I never utter. 
| in confide nce, I mean.’ 
“Well, this is. Absolutely. Because 


Not if it’s 


anybody even knew that I knew.” 
‘Darling, I’m hesisiaitites saesabiniads 


I should never hear the last of it if 


but could I just borrow the scissors a 
minute? Do go on.” 

“They don’t cut, much. Well, 
oughtn’t really in a way to say any- 
thing, because nobody knows that I 
know. And of course I wouldn’t, not 
to anybody except you.” 

“Did you know that one point was 
broken?” 

‘Ages ago. It was some frightful 
cork or other that absolutely wouldn’t 
come out.” 

“Corks never will. It’s simply ex- 
traordinary. I’ve broken millions of 
pairs that way. Do go on.” 

“Tf Aunt Margery ever asks if I said 
anything swear you'll say I didn’t. It’s 
nothing to do with her, but I believe 
she knows about it. In a way.” 

‘All right. I swear. Does she know 
you know?” 

‘Yes, she does. Look here—you know 
[ trust you absolutely, but do you 
undertake, absolutely solemnly, never 
to say one single syllable?” 

“Yes, rather. Do you mean, 
even if I’m asked?” 

“Oh, specially not if you’re asked. 
Because, you see, I don’t want it ever 
to come out that I ever said anything. 
I say, are those scissors any good at 
all?” 

“Not frightfully, I’m afraid.” 

“Would a knife with a rather broken 
blade be any good?” 





not 


“Tt might. Unless it’s rusty.” 

“Oh, not in the least. The only thing 
is, I think it’s lost. Unless it’s in that 
pen-tray.” 

“Well, it isn’t, I’m afraid.” 

“That means it isn’t anywhere. I’m 
frightfully sorry.” 

“Oh, darling, it doesn’t matter a 
bit. It wouldn’t have done, anyway. 
Do go on.” 

* Well, the people who told me about 
it were the Robinsons. A whole lot of 
relations of theirs had been talking 
about it, and they told the Robinsons 
and made them swear not to pass it on, 
and the Robinsons told me, and it was 
in the most deadly confidence, and 
that’s why I wouldn’t tell anybody on 
earth except you.” 

“T think it’s marvellous of you, and 
of course you know I’m absolutely 
safe.” 

“Darling, honestly, I know you’re 
every bit as safe as I am myself.” 

E. M. D. 
New Threat to British Shipping. 
“Carriage of Goods by Sea in a Nutshell.” 

Law Publisher’s Catalogue. 











Home, Sweet Home. 

“There is a second suicide and three 
:murders to relieve the monotony, but, owing 
to Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s pleasant and equa- 
ble manner of writing, they dovetail almost 
unnoticeably into the domestic routine.” 

Weekly Paper. 
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| 596 PUNCH, or The 
| Derby Trials. 

| Own Wednesday, June 6th—in other words, a week from to- 


| day—the Epsom Derby Stakes will again, I understand, be 
| run. The gipsies will encamp on the Downs, the bookies will 
| make the sweet June air hideous with their clamour, and 
| for the first and last time in a twelvemonth the Real Voice 
of the People will be heard in a united shout, “‘They’re off!” 

How well I know that scene! The mighty crowd surging 
to and fro, the highest in the land rubbing shoulders with 
the next highest, the bookies, the tipsters, the arrival of 
the Kine and QUEEN, the Paddock, the horses going up 
to the start, the same horses messing about at the starting- 
gate, the roar (already referred to) from a million throats, 
the horses running and running and running, the hoisting 
of the thingummybob, and that last sad scene when the 
owner, with the surprised expression of one who has never 
been quite so close to a horse before, leads in the winning 
animal. Every year, as any constant cinema- -goer must, 
| I see the whole thing through not fewer than half-a- dozen 
times, and every year I register a fresh determination that 
next time I will be there myself in person. But of course 
I never am. 

All this uproar and confusion at Epsom simply means 
that I must now decide whether my whole existence for a 
fortnight from to-day is to be a living lie or no. Am I, 
in other words, to hazard money on this contest or am I 
not? It is a serious question and one which, I do not doubt, 
thousands of humble and un-race-conscious citizens like 
myself are at this moment debating. 

To begin with, there is no denying the fact that I shall 
be expected to bet on the Derby. Everyone, I am con- 
tinually being told, has a mild flutter on this classic event. 
Certainly everyone I meet for the next few days will 
assume that I too am fluttering, however mildly; and— 
here’s the rub—I shan’t have the courage to disabuse their 
minds of the idea. “‘What are you backing?” they will 
say, and I, craven that I am, shall reply, “Well, I have 
not really decided yet”’; after which I shall ask them very 
quickly what in their opinion is the soundest proposition 
for a modest wager—not because I care two hoots what 
the answer will be, but simply because this is the only 
certain way I know of concealing the fact that I can’t 
remember the names of any of the horses. Of course if the 
| other man can’t remember any either we shall have a very 
| trying time, but in the last resort we can always talk about 

“the favourite.” 

All this deception is. bad enough, but it is nothing 
' compared with what is going to happen during the week 
after the race. At present the faint possibility that I may 
perhaps this year contrive to lay a small sum on some sickly 
horse helps in a measure to sustain my tortured conscience ; 
_ but next week, when all is over and only the certainty 
| remains that I have again completely failed to do my duty 
as a sport-loving Briton who loves his little flutter—what 
| refuge have I then? “Any luck?” they will ask me up at 
| the club, and I shall smile bravely and tell them No, I had 
none at all, and thus, by a half-truth worse than any lie, 
falsely assert my right to join the noble band of sporting 
losers. Nor, unless the experience of previous years is to go 
for nothing, will this be all. They will ask me next, “what 
| I was on,” and at once I am in a very sticky corner. The 
most furious concentration fails to recall to my mind the 
name of a single horse save that of the winner—and that, 
clearly, will never do. There is only one way out: “As a 
matter of fact,” I say, “I wasn’t on anything particular. 
I confined myself to sweepstakes this year, you know”— 
which is another crashing lie. 








| 


It may well seem that the obvious way out of all my 


difficulties would be to put money on a horse and have done 

with it. Gone then would be the need for deceit, gone the | 
humbug, banished for ever—for a year at any rate—the | 
sorry artifices to which I have perforce to lower myself, | 

Nor do any moral or even financial considerations debar | 
my acceptance of this apparently elementary solution: [| 
would gladly pay a shilling or even half-a-crown to any | 
bookmaker in the country to be rid of this annual bugbear, 
But the trouble is, I don’t know how to do it. 

I know of course that there are plenty of gentlemen up 
and down the land willing and even anxious to mect me 
halfway in the matter. There are, for instance, those large 
and respectable Houses which write to me from time to time 
with offers of accommodation. But a glance at their enclosed 
booklets is enough to convince me that a bet of one shilling 
per annum on any horse in the Derby they care to select 
is not the sort of proposition they would be disposed to 
look upon with favour. Nor does the small local book. 
maker, whose name is said to be Legion, alarm me any 
less. I cannot master the nods, the winks, the knowing 
looks that must preface any arrangement with these fur. 
tive gentry, far less understand ‘the esoteric jargon in 
which the deal is actually put through. Once long ago | 
made a bet with one such, and the shame and the misery 
of the thing is with me yet. 

He was a publican, I remember—a man, I had been told, 
who was always ready to oblige, and I crept into his inn 
one morning with my coat-collar turned up and my hat 
well down over my eyes—a sly despicable figure of a man. 
The bar was empty save for the host himself, so at once I 
leant over the counter towards him and in a confidential 
whisper said: “I want—ahufi—a bitter, please.” 

It was his eye that scared me. 

How many bitters were ordered and consumed before 
I finally declared the real object of my visit need not be | 
mentioned. The important point is that in the end I did it. | 

‘I wonder,” I said, looking nervously into my beer-mug— 

“I wonder if you would—um—mind putting a—well, a | 
shilling on a horse for me?” and I mentioned (approxi- | 
mately) its name. | 

There was a long, long silence. Beneath the unwinking | 
stare of those awful bulbous eyes my face grew hotter and | 
hotter, my hands twitched feebly this way and that, my | 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, I strove to speak, | 
to apologise for my unforgivable mistake and found I 
could not. Clearly this was no bookmaker, but some ster | 
unbending moralist, the President of the Anti-Gambling | 
League, a man in whose nostrils the very thought of horses | 
smelled to heaven. 

“Who told you to come to me?” 

“Jess.” 

It was enough. Without another word he turned and 
led me into a little room at the back, and there behind | 
closed doors the dreadful pact was sealed. 

“How much was it you said?” he asked. 

I had said a shilling, but somehow in these portentous 
surroundings the coin seemed altogether inadequate. So 
I made it five, and in a little while crept out again into the 
purer, freer air—a betting man. 

My horse won handsomely, of course, at five to one, but 
I hadn’ t the nerve to go back to that place of doom for my 
thirty shillings; it seemed such colossal check. After all, I 
hardly knew the man. 








he said at last. 


lesen es just ont in oad lea me the ‘old infernal 
question. “ Oh, I shall probably be backing the favourite 
again this year,’’ [ said. : 
‘Again ’’—I ask you! H. F. E. 


—_ 
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“Little Billee.” 





Anovut July 23rd next will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of the eating of the 
boy ParKER by the master and mate 
of the yacht Mignonette, of which you 
may read in the Law Reports (Regina 
v. Dudley and Stephens, L.R. 14 Q.B.D. 
273). 

But I do not wish to dwell on the 
gruesome details or interesting legal 
arguments in that celebrated case. It 
is of literature that I would speak. 
Of a queer piece of prophetic writing 
by one Wi~LiAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY, who wrote for Punch. 

This author wrote a song called 
“Little Billee.” And this song I am 
accustomed to sing in my lyrical tenor 
to a pleasing little tune at musical 


evenings of the less formal kind, pro- 


vided that I am sup- 
ported by a reasonably 
energetic chorus. The 
song causes bonhomie— 
and even merriment; 
but as we sing | always 
think of the case of 
Regina v. Dudley and 
Stephens (L.R.14Q.B.D. 
273). 
The song (so far as I 
remember) goes thus :— 
“There were three sailors 
of Bristol City 
(Chorus: There were 
three sailors, etc.) 
Who took a boat and 
went to sea. 
(Chorus : Who took, etc.) | 
There was Gorging Jack 


But he’d hardly come to the Twelfth 
Commandment 
When up he shouted, ‘Land I see! 


Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee; 
And the British Fleet a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K.C.B.!’ 


Now when they came aboard of the 


Admiral 
They hanged fat Jack and flogged 
Jimmee, 


But, as for little Bill, they made him 
The captain of a seventy-three.” 

Mr. THackERAyY died in 1863. I do 
not know when he wrote the song. 

In the year 1884 DupLEyY and 
STEPHENS were indicted at Exeter for 
the murder of a cabin-boy named 
PARKER. 

With a fourth seaman (named 
Brooks) they found themselves in an 
open boat sixteen hundred miles from 
the Cape of Good Hope. There were 


On the day before the “act. jp 
question” Duprey proposed to Srp. 


PHENS and Brooks that lots should be 


east who should be put to death to 
save the rest, but Brooks refused to 


consent, and it was not put to the boy, | 
and in point of fact there was no draw. 


ing of lots. 

On that day the prisoners spoke of 
their having families, and suggested it 
would be better to kill the boy that 


their lives should be saved, and | 


DuDLry proposed that if no vessel was 
in sight by the next morning the boy 
should be killed. The next day, no 
vessel appearing, DUDLEY told Brooxs 


he had better go and have a sleep, and | 


made signs to STEPHENS and Brooks 
that the boy had better be killed, 
STEPHENS agreed to the act, but 


Brooks dissented from it. “The boy,” | 


found the jury, “was lying at the 








and Guzzling Jimmy, “T say, Ma’aM, If YOU’VE FINISHED WITH THESE 
And the youngest he GOING IN TO OUR TEA.” 





was Little Billee. 


SHEEP WE ’RE 


bottom of the boat quite 
helpless and extremely 
weakened by famineand 
by drinking sea-water 
and unable to make any 
resistance, nor did he 
ever assent to being 
killed. 

** DUDLEY went tothe 
boy, and, telling him 
his time was come, put 
a knife into his throat 
and killed him. 

“The three men fed 
jupon the boy for four 
days. 

“On the fourth day 
after the act the boat 
was picked up by a 
passing vessel and the 
prisoners were rescued, 
still alive, but in the 








Now first with cake and captain’s biscuits 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 
But they'd hardly sailed as far as the 
Equator 
When they ’d nothing left but one split pea. 


Says Gorging Jack to Guzzling Jimmy, 
*I am extremely hungaree.’ 

To Gorging Jack says Guzzling Jimmy, 
‘We ’ve nothing left—us must eat we.’ 


Says Gorging Jack to Guzzling Jimmy, 
‘With one another we shouldn’t agree; 
There ’s little Bill—he’s young and tender, 
We’re old and tough—us must eat he.’ 


‘O Billy, we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the button of your chemee.’ 

When Bill received this information* 
He used his pocket-hankerchee. 


‘First let me say my Catechism 
Which my poor Mammy taught to me!’ 
‘Make haste, make haste!’ says Guzzling 
Jimmy, 
While Jack takes out his snicker-snee. 
So Billy went up to the main-top-gallant- 


mast 
And down he fell on bended knee; 





* Charming line. 


four of them, not three; and their 
supplies were not “‘one split pea” but 
“two lib tins of turnips.” For three 
days, according to the “special ver- 
dict” they had nothing else to subsist 
upon; on the fourth day they caught a 
small turtle, and this was the only food 
they had up to the twentieth day, 
when “the act now in question” was 
committed. On the twelfth day the 
remains of the turtle were entirely con- 
sumed, and for the next eight days 
they had nothing to eat. They had no 
fresh water, except such rain as they 
from time to time caught in their oil- 
skin capes. And on the eighteenth day, 
when they had been seven days without 
food and five without water, the pris- 
oners spoke to Brooks as to what 
should be done if no succour came, 
and suggested someone should be sacri- 
ficed to save the rest. 

Brooks dissented ; and “‘the boy, to 
whom they were understood to refer, 
was not consulted.” 





lowest state of prostration.” 

The jury found that “if the men 
had not fed upon the boy they would 
probably not have survived to be 
rescued, but would within the four 


| 


| 


days have died of famine; that the | 


boy, being in a much weaker condition, 
was likely to have died before them; 
that at the time of the act there 
was no sail in sight nor any reason- 


able prospect of relief; that in these | 
circumstances there appeared to the | 


prisoners every probability that unless 


they then or very soon fed upon the | 


boy or one of themselves they would 
die of starvation; that there was no 
appreciable chance of saving life except 


by killing somone for the others to eat; | 


that, assuming any necessity to kill 
anyone, there was no greater necessity 


for killing the boy than any of the | 
other three men; but whether, upon | 
the whole matter, the prisoners wert | 
and are guilty of murder the jury are | 


ignorant, and refer to the Court.” 


im_©, 
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| (The delicate phrasing of the jury— 


| “the act in question,” etc.—as com- 
pared with the brutal directness of the 
| poet, is worthy of note.) 
| The five Senior Judges of the 
| Queen’s Bench sat as a Divisional 
| Court to consider the effect of this 
| verdict. The question was: “Does 
| ‘Necessity ” excuse murder?” Lord 
| COLERIDGE, in lofty language, deliv- 
| ered the judgment of the Court that 
| it does not. 


“To preserve one’s life is generally 

speaking a duty, but it may be the 
| plainest and highest duty to sacrifice 
it... . from which in no country, 
| least of all, it is to be hoped, in England, 
will men shrink, as indeed they have 
not shrunk. It is not correct therefore 
to say that there is any absolute or 
unqualified necessity to preserve one’s 
life. . Who is to be the judge of 
this sort of necessity? By what 
measure is the comparative value of 
lives to be measured? Is it to be 
strength or intellect, or what? It is 
plain that the principle leaves to him 
who is to profit by it to determine the 
necessity which will justify him. 
It is quite plain that such a principle 
once admitted might be made the legal 
cloak for unbridled passion and atro- 
cious crime, : 


But the Judges handsomely recog- 
nised the difficulty of the prisoners’ 
position; and British justice, while up- 
holding principle, was merciful to the 
prisoners. They were found guilty of 
murder and condemned to death; but 
the sentence was commuted by the 
Crown to six months’ imprisonment 
without hard labour. 


The precise purpose of this little 
essay has now: escaped me. But 
interesting questions, you must admit, 
leap to the mind. For example, were 
theunfortunate DuDLEY and STEPHENS 
acquainted with Mr. THAcKERAY’s 
song? And did the words of it continu- 
ally recur to them as day after day 
they sat in that awful boat and re- 
garded the doomed boy ? 

Ifso, what a warning to us all to avoid 
writing with levity about such grave 
matters! Was THACKERAY perhaps, like 
somany of us miserable modern writers, 
the cause of crime and corruption 2 

Anyhow, Tam sure that the next time 
| you sing that song you will do so with 
| 4 proper sobriety, bearing in mind the 
| case of Regina v. Dudley and Stephens. 
| On the other hand, the law-student, 

poring over the grim story of Regina v. 
_ Dudley and Stephens, will be relieved 
| to have beside him the happier picture 
of “Little Billee.” Or, if not, it’s all 
the same. A. P. H. 
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“Tr WAS DEAR WILLOUGHBY’S WISH THAT WE PUT HIS BUST IN THIS NICHE IN 
MEMORY OF HIM, BUT WE DON’T THINK IT’S A VERY FLATTERING LIKENESS.” 








A la Dossier. 





No boxer of the ‘““Why I Expect to 
Win at the Albert Hall” class could 
be more confident of success than are 
Dorothy and myself regarding this 
season’s Mixed Doubles Tournament. 

We have just given our card-index 
a final look over in readiness for to- 
morrow’s first round, and Dorothy says 
if only I keep a clear head and don’t 
just try to enjoy myself in the old- 
fashioned way we are practically cer- 
tain to win through. 

Of course the Australian cricket- 
team, who kindly gave us the idea, use 


a dossier. In this, I gather, they make 
records of our batsmen’s stroke-play, 


personal idiosyncrasies and goodness | 


knows what, the whole constituting 
a pretty deadly psychological menace 
from which our fellows will never be 
safe this side of the grave unless they 
keep changing their style or disguis- 
ing themselves with false beards and 
whiskers. 

Dorothy and J, however, have 
selected the card-index system—“ Big 
Business,” you know; *Orderliness in 
the Ofttice means Power at the Prow,” 
and all that. Besides, the index thing 
was knocking around my office where 
nobody could be persuaded to use it 
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“Wuy pip I WANT TER SLOSH "IM LIKE THAT FOR? 
TovucHy, AIN’T YER?” 


“Srrutu! 


Wuy, BECAUSE ’E CALLED ME A CHEAT AN’ A LIAR.” 








| except the boy who filed his lunch 
in it. 
Now, thanks to our Antipodean 
visitors, quite a lot of the cards con- 
| tain neatly typed information concern- 
_ ing our tennis opponents. It probably 
differs in some respects from the 
Australian system; in which case any 
improvements it may suggest are en- 
tirely at the service of the cricketing 
world, or, for that matter, any other 
realm of sport in which the dossier 
method will no doubt soon be para- 
mount. Anyway, let us take the first 
card, which lets us know how we stand 
with— 


| ABBsnitcH, Willy (left-hander). Cock- 
sure little bounder, though first 
service pretty fierce if it comes off. 
Easily flustered, though, if he can be 
made to serve a double. Molly Wopps 
says she’s heard he’s just been 
turned down by the Gallop girl, 
thank goodness for her sake, so he 
should be savagely erratic. Not too 
good on the back-hand and hates 


being made to run about, though 
thinks nobody knows this. His 
mother has Spanish blood in her. 
(Mem. : See photo.) 


I confess I did not quite see how 
Willy’s mother’s blood was going to 
help us, but Dorothy, who is psycho- 
logical up to the hilt, said hereditary 
things often come out at critical mo- 
ments and we ought to be prepared to 
score off them. The photograph shows 
Willy’s typical lurch across the net; at 
least it would if I in my secretive 
agitation had not taken it too far from 
the wire-netting and on a film already 
used on our new kitten. However, that 
practically puts Willy across our knees, 
as you might say, so we will take 
another record :— 


CAMPERSTAFFE, Gladys. Fourteen 
stone if an ounce, and hits as she 
hikes—that is to say, for all she’s 
worth. Favourite stroke in doubles 
play: a beefy straight “‘Emancipa- 
tion of Woman” drive at the man at 
the net. Footwork slow and poor; 


and no wonder (says Dorothy) when 
you think of the size of them. Has 
a most expressive way of sniffing 
whenever I bring off a good shot [my 
comment] as though it were pure | 
luck. Can be dangerous on back- 
hand owing to tendency when in 
that position to let go of racket, 
which is a good fourteen ounces, if 
not more. Reactions to anything 
other than food and gossip practic- 
ally nil; but in very hot weather can 
be relied upon to get peevish with 
partner. 


Pretty subtle and scientific, isn’t it! 
Well, there are a couple of dozen or so 
of our opponents and possible oppo- 
nents all taped, or rather card-indexed, 
for the slaughter. If there is anything 
in strategy and psychology and this 
dossier business I don’t see what there 
is to stop Dorothy and me from win- 
ning the Mixed Doubles for the first 
time in the club’s history. 

Except, Dorothy says, my perfectly 
rotten memory. D.C. 
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Punch’s renewed congratulations to the performers in the Royal Military Tournament.) 
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“ REALLY, MY DEAR, YOU LOOK AS IF YOU WERE WEARING YOUR SUN-BATHING DRESS.” 
“T am, UNCLE DARLING. I CAN’T AFFORD A NEW FROCK AND I HATE LOOKING CONSPICUOUS.” 



























Pageant Piece. 








I do not mean to be an Ancient Briton. I DO NOT MEAN TO BE AN ANCIENT Briton. P. 








| And when Jane Bates is Mary Queen of Scots Once and for all succeeding seasons, then, 
| 
} 


I am not difficult, I think, to please, I’ll be Canute or Hereward the Wake; 
I very seldom worry the producer; I'll be a Knight of Malta or the Garter; 
I am not obstinate, like Mrs. Pease, I’ll be King Alfred; I will be a Cake; 
Or wooden-headed, Canon Teak, like you, Sir; I’ll be a Baron; I’ll be Magna Carta; 
I am most anxious to co-operate I’ll be the Roundhead Army—with a pike; 
In any themes the organisers hit on; I’ll be the Rump—with something soft to sit on; 
But let me tell you one thing, Mrs. Tate, But, Rector, reason with me how you like, 
I do not mean to be an Ancient Briton. I do not mean to be an Ancient Briton. 
Ill gladly gambol with you on the green I tell you, Mrs. Tate, it will not do; 
As Doctor Johnson or Archbishop Odo; Stop aiming at me with your cup and saucer. 
[’ll feature in the prehistoric scene; Major, I will not paint my knee-caps blue 
I’ll be a dinosaur, I’ll be a dodo; For all the hospitals in Hants and more, Sir. 
But no! I will not walk about in skins, I will not wear that yellow beard, I say; 
A butt for every clown to vent his wit on; No, Duchess, I refuse to put that kit on. 
I will not have mosquitoes bite my shins; Take, Colonel, take that tin of woad away; 
Rector, I will not be an Ancient Briton. I do not mean to be an Ancient Briton. 
|’ve borne in silence many burning smarts, tector, we are not dumb insensate brutes, 
But now the time has come for interference; We men of Tittering and Letchfield Parva: 
It’s not as if there weren’t a score of parts We are not worms, we are not bloodless newts, 
More suited to my personal appearance. We are not insects, caterpillars, larve. 
When Claude is Perkin Warbeck; when Miss Potts No, we are human beings! We are men! 
Is Queen Elizabeth and Mary Fitton, Not blocks, not stones to spurn and scorn and spit 00. 


B. 














on; 
spit on. 
P.B 
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WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG BAD BEAR? 


MADAME LA France. “IT’S A GOOD BEAR—A NICE BEAR—A KIND BEAR! 
GIVE IT ONE OF OUR GENEVA BUNS!” 


c 


WE MUST 


[Signs are noticed of a rapprochement between France and the U.S.S.R., and it is suggested that Russia will 
apply for admission to the League of Nations.] 
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A montH ago I uttered some elegiac moans 

Over the strange disaster that befell my schoolmate, 
Jones; 

To-day I wish to versify the tragic toppling down 

Of another ancient crony, Epaminondas Brown. 


He did not lisp in numbers; he did not seek to climb 

The summit of Parnassus till he had passed his prime: 

Pedestrian in his outlook, he firmly took his stand 

With those whose lucubrations are (in prosody) 
unscanned. 


His earliest effusions in print were seldom seen 

Save in the placid columns of a Parish Magazine, 

Where he lent a certain lustre in his bright but blame- 
less “ pars ” 

To reports of Mothers’ Meetings, Jumble Sales and 
Church Bazaars. 


3ut growing rather weary of unrewarded zeal 

He sought to launch a wider and more lucrative appeal, 

Intensively bombarding every vulnerable chink 

In the armour of the monarchs who control the Street of 
Ink. 


“If JUVENAL was goaded into verse by righteous ire,” 
He cried, “ whyshould I hesitate to tune the metric lyre ?” 


A Brown Study. 


And since his pride debarred him from chucking up the 
sponge 

Into the Spring Pierian he took a headlong plunge. 

For years, to change the metaphor, he strove with single 
aim 

To pierce the stubborn portals of the citadel of fame, 


But every time he bent his bow and heard the arrow 


twang 
Malignant fate converted it into a boomerang. 


Yet, though the hope of wearing some day the Laureate’s 


crown 

Long since has ceased to flatter Epaminondas Brown, 
It must console and comfort this pertinacious scribe 
To know he is the doyen of the slip-collecting tribe. 


Some prize the skins of tigers, of lions and giraffes, 


And others pay outrageous sums for precious autographs; 
Brown owns the best collection, arranged in annual sets, 


Of documents beginning with “ The Editor regrets.” 


All of these treasured trophies are simple printed slips, 
Save the momentous letter predicting Brown’s eclipse: 
“Dear Sir, however deeply in verse your bathos goes 
It cannot match the perfect putrefaction of your 
prose.” C.L. G. 








“ ALL RIGHT, BUY ME SOME STOCKINGS FOR MY BIRTHDAY; 


ONE MUST WEAR BURMESE KANGAROO.” 
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But I pox’r WANT OLD MUD-DUSKEE, 


* amet 


NT PM at : 


MID-BROWN OR SAHARA, 
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The London Guide to Grand 
Opera. 


Il. 
Verdi. 

VerpDI wrote lots of operas; it be- 
came in fact almost a habit with him. 
All the plots of these operas are the 
same, or nearly so; this is to rest the 
brain of the listener and enable him to 
concentrate on the music. There is 
always at least one Act completely in 
the dark; this is to rest the legs of the 
singers (who just sit about on the floor 
and concentrate on the singing) and 
to economise the electric light. On one 
occasion a deaf old lady who arrived 
late sat through the entire “Nile 
Scene” in Aida under the impression 
that it was the opening Act of II 
Trovatore. 

VERDI'S operas are full of TUNEs. 
These you can pick up very rapidly. 


| The best method is to sing them along 


with the singers; this fixes them in the 
memory and shows the conductor that 
you are interested. Take ‘Lar Donnay 


| Moblay” from Rigoletto, for instance ; 


I am sure that VERDI meant you to do 
it this way, for he brings the tune in 
again just before the end of the opera 


so that you can give it a final “run- 
through” before slipping out to get 
your car. 
“Aipa.” 

I think it will be enough if you hear 
a couple of these operas, and I would 
strongly recommend you to begin with 
Aida, because there is plenty of local 
colour in the music and the scenery. 
This opera was commissioned by the 
Suan oF Persia to celebrate the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, and was 
first performed there in 1871. Every 
possible effort was made to secure a 
star cast for the premiere, and I have 
in my possession a rough draft in 
Verp?’s own hand which shows that 
nothing but the best was good enough 
for him :— 
. THE ARCHBISHOP OF 

CANTERBURY. 

. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

GLADSTONE. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 
. THe EMPREsS 

EUGENITE. 


Ramphis . 


Radames. . 
Amonasro . 
Aida .. 


Amneris . 


Difficulties, however, cropped up on 
every side. Mr. GLADSTONE was found 
to be afraid of the dark; the Suan 
objected firmly to being walled up 
alive in the Third Act, and Herr 


—. | 


Majesty declined to play at all; the | 
EMPRESS EUGENIE burst a blood-vesge}. | 


and the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
although perfectly at home in his own 
see, sank at the first rehearsal. On the 
night itself all the principal parts were 
sung by understudies—TEtRazziyy, 
the Dr REszkegs, Patti, Putri, Born. 
ete. VERDI, heartbroken at the failure 
of his plans, wrote nothing more for 
nearly ten years. 

I told you, I think, that there js 
a considerable similarity between the 
stories of the various VERDI operas, 
The skeleton plot always consists of 
(1) Passton, leading to (2) treachery or 
misunderstanding, followed by (3) re. 
venge or remorse, resulting in (4) battle, 
murder or sudden death. A few pyra- 
mids, a procession of monks or a 
renascence fireplace give sufficient local 
colour to enable you to tell the operas 
apart. 

You have got, I hope, thoroughly rid 
of the Norptc atmosphere; acquire in 
its place as much SOUTHERN PassIoy 
as your temperament will allow: you 
will want a good deal before the even- 
ing is out. Look out especially for 
Radames’ solo, ‘‘Celeste Aida,” ‘The 
War-march of the Priests” (“ General 
Cadorna”’) and the celebrated closing 
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duet (‘“‘Giovanezza, Giovanezza”’). All 
these tunes may be obtained on 
gramophone records, which should be 
played at midnight with the windows 
open, because it is selfish to keep good 
things to yourself. 


“ RIGOLETTO.” 

To appreciate the beauties of 
Rigoletto to the full it should be heard 
in the English translation. As a matter 
of fact the translation generally used 
is My OWN. 

The first Act shows a rather jolly 
brightly-lit ballroom, which I think 
you will like. This is to contrast with 
the second scene, which is of course 
entirely in the dark. Rigoletto is heard 
singing “Quel vecchio maledivami”’ 
(“That old man blasted me’’). Don’t 
fail to listen attentively to ‘Caro 
Nome” (“Dear name, which made my 
heart palpitate”); more sopranos 
have burst on this than on anything 
written; in fact JeENNy Lip, “‘the 
Swedish nightingale,” always had a 
friend concealed in the wings to play 
the high notes for her on a police- 
whistle, and attributed her longevity 
entirely to this. 

One of the most beautiful numbers is 
the duet between Rigoletto and Gilda. 
Those of us who were lucky enough to 
hear Nigretti and Zambra in this in the 
old days hardly care to hear it any 
more now. 

The last Act is entirely in the dark. 
This, in fact, is one of the reasons 
for the popularity of the opera with 
managers and singers. Nigretti once 
told me that he always came on for 
this scene with his overcoat and bowler 
so that he could do a quick getaway 
afterwards. 

If you want to become a VERDI 
fan” there are of course fifty or sixty 
more operas that vou can hear, such 
as La Traviata, Otello, Falstaff or Don 

Carlos, which VERDI wrote in five Acts 

and rewrote in four, but which you can 
hearin even less by arriving late enough 

or leaving early enough. 


Next time I will try to tell you 
something about the operas of other 
Italian and German composers. 








“Let me kiss those ears away, sweetheart,’ 
he begged tenderly. She fell into his arms 
and he did his best to kiss them away.” 

Evening Paper. 
There’s passion for you! 





“She has never hunted, but has lived on 
the Quantock all her life, and took over the 
unt purely out of love of the deer. That is 
why she wants the hunt maintained.” 
Sunday Paper. 
I could not love thee, deer, so much, 
Loved I not hunting more. 
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“T poN’? CARE WHAT YOU SAY. 
THE CLOCK.” 


SHE 
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SAID SHE’D 


MEET ME 


UNDERNEATH 








The Wigwigs. 


(These names were recently seen in a newspaper. That’s all I know about them.) 





Tue villages of England 
Have little tale to tell; 
Through boom or slump they work 
their pump; 
The inns do fairly well; 
The ploughmen plough, the delvers 
dig, 
Their vicars wax and wane; 
But Great Wigwig and Little Wigwig 
They are a nobler twain. 


They lie remote from traffic; 
The railway knows them not; 
The lengthy coach does not encroach, 
I’m told, on either spot; 
Arterial motors little twig 
That they could have a sight 
Of Little Wigwig and Great Wigwig 
By switching left (or right). 





Yet to the high-strung poet 
In love with lovely words 
Such names as these have power to 
please 
Beyond the song of birds; 
A thrush can set the heart a-jig 
When sunrise wakes the vale, 
But Great Wigwig and Little Wigwig 
Knock out the nightingale. 


When I am growing ancient 
I will desert the town 

And in that goodly neighbourhood 
Settle, in quiet, down; 

And there with poultry and a pig 
My evening shall be past, 

And Little Wigwig or Great Wigwig 
Inter my bones at last. 

Dum-Duom. 
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At the Play. 


“Touch Woop” (HAYMARKET). 
C. L. AnrHony’s new play is bril- 
liant in its crowded detail rather than 
in plan. She is a careful (and mis- 
chievous) observer, enlarging 
and enlivening her accurate 
notes with a pretty wit and a 
jolly humour of her own. Her 
touch is now firmer; the wit 
has more salt; her romantic 
suggestions and_ implications 
which the sophisticated and 
disillusioned prefer to call senti- 
mentality are more in control. 
And what an astonishing amount 
of information we find, when 
all’s done, she has conveyed to 
us about her baker’s dozen of 
characters—not quite enough to 
inform us fully, but enough to 
make us wish to know more. 
And what more could author 
want by way of compliment ? 
Sylvia and Robin Herriot (Miss 
Marte Neyand Mr.[an HunTER) 
do indeed explain themselves 
very well and in few words. 
Sylvia, recalling the fifteen happy 
years of her marriage, touches 
wood; touches it for a special 
reason. Women growold sooner 
than their men. There will be, 
perhaps already is,someone ready 
to offer to her Robin not merely a 
physical but a mental stimulus. And 
then there were the children he wanted 
and she could not give. It would be 
just like the irony of fate if it 
struck her here where their 
honeymoon had been spent. 
In the hotel are three wild, 
appallingly candid orphans, 
and you can see how paternal 
Robin responds to them— 
Mab (Miss Dorotny Hyson) 
ruling Nonny (Miss PAMELA 
STANDISH) and 7'eddy (Master 
DESMOND TESTER) with a rod 
of iron, ducking and clouting 
them rather than reasoning 
sweetly. It’s quicker, she 
Mab, looking (ac- 
cording to the author) seven- 
teen or less, is twenty-two. 
She conceives a rapturous 
passion for Robin and with the 
sacred egoism of her type and 
day plunges violently for her 
objective; tricks him into a 
secret meeting ; overbalances 
momentarily an incredulous, 
then a startled, then, by the 
genuineness and force of her 
passion, a much-moved Robin 
into a passing but urgent 
mood of tenderness and desire. 


CALF-LOVE 
Robin Herriot 
Mab Lawrence . 


Elizabeth Enticknap. 
Edward Lawrence. 
Arnold Poole. 
William Berridge. 


Sylvia, fearing and therefore under- 
standing all this with the emphasis 
of controlled hysteria, is for mag- 
nanimous surrender and flight. Robin, 
quickly recovering himself in her 
presence, slowly persuades her of the 
truth that of their love nothing is lost 


AND SUNSET ON THE 


Mr. Ian Hunter. 


but indeed much gained yet so as by 
fire. It is true we were not convinced 
by the passage between Robin and 
Mab (though, I must interpolate, it was 


ODD THINGS IN A CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 
Miss Firora Rosson. 
Master DESMOND TESTER. 


Mr. Ertc Cow.Ley. 





ATLANTIC. 


Miss Dorotuy Hyson. 


Mr. Starrorp HILLIARD. 


played skilfully enough not to raise the 
snigger that always threatens). Miss 
Hyson, who must be something much 
less than twenty-two, admirable as 
the tomboy mentor of her two stormy 
charges, could only state, not convey 
her “rapture.” And I am not quite 
sure that the author had clearly 
made up her mind what age her 

Mab really was! P 
The difficult and exceedingly 
well-written discussion and re. 
conciliation scene between hus. 
band and wife was most ten. 
derly and delicately played by 
both Miss Marre Ney and Mr, 
Hunter. Perhaps the author's 
Sylvia was here rather a dream. 
design for a too perfect modern 
wife than a likely portrait. But 
it struck the note of the hour— 
whether true or false it is hap. 
pily not my business to decide, 
We should like to have learnt 
much more of the interesting 
Miss Elizabeth Enticknap (Miss 
FLorAa Rosson), secretary on 
holiday, a much less virginal 
person than forthright Mrs. 
McCrossan (Miss ELLior Mason 
—in superb form) assumed. 
This part, fitted out by Miss 
Rosson—with humour, sym- 


ation —suggests itself as a cen- 
tralcharacterforMissANTHONY’s 
next play. (I most respectfully and difi- 
dently hope that this hint may be 
accepted by author and actress as the 
compliment it is meant to be.) 

Mr. StTaFForD HILLIARD 
as the pathetic overshadowed 
husband of a _ wandering 
blonde; Miss Ortet Ross, 
the blonde in question— 
vulgar, cruel, sensual; Mr. 
DENNIS ARUNDELL, musician 
and effeminate; Mr. Enric 
CowLry, goof; Mr. FRrayk 
PETTINGELL, philandering 
husband of formidable Ms. 
McCrossan; Mr. Jack Lan- 
BERT, man of all work; and 
the two clever children, 
PaMELA and Desmonp, had 
been drilled by Mr. Deax 
into as good a team as I have 
seen for some time. ; 

The author made a score of 
jokes of really first-rate qual- 
ity, fitted perfectly to their 
utterers. She has my sincere 
gratitude for a jolly evenings 
entertainment. T. 








Society Note. 
“Orrer Hounps MEET Brist01'’s 
New DEan.” 
Headlines in Local Paper. 
aa 
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Common or Garden. 


It is indeed difficult to sift the ideal- 
istic from the practical these days. To 
the poet such things as Gardens, 
Spring, Love and Sunsets are as the 
breath of life, and more often than not 
we poor saps find ourselves sighing with 
them in detached contemplation while 
the slugs roam wild in the rose-beds 
and the rude winds of spring uproot the 
osiers. It is a sense of proportion which 
is so badly needed, and the poet simply 
doesn’t know such a thing exists. 

Take a garden, for instance. When 
the poet allows thoughts of a garden 
to steal in upon him they are instantly 
enclosed in a halo of roseate sentiment. 
“A garden is a lovesome thing,” he 
warbles. But I happen to part-own a 
garden, and I know. 

It is a large garden, and my share of 
it is about to the tenth, or so my rude 
knowledge of algebra would have me 
think, nine other people scratching the 
soil in y to the utmost other directions. 

In this large garden is an equally 
large house where we all live. We know 
where we are in this house; we each 





have a separate flat and we stick to it. 
No one ever dreams of walking into his 
neighbour’s bathroom in order to break 
his cork mat into little pieces with 
screams of triumph. Nor do we wait 
till the other fellow is out and then 
steal into his kitchen to turn all the 
gas-taps full on. We even smile when 
we meet in the house, but the garden has 
been left to us by a well-meaning but 
unimaginative landlord to cultivate col- 
lectively in an atmosphere of brotherly 
love. We each have our own plot, but 
individual opinions vary as to bound- 
aries, and the temptations are great. 

In conducting this garden campaign 
several rules are rigidly observed. 
Xoughly they are these :— 


(1) Activities in the garden must be 


carried on at night or under cover of 


a thick fog. 

(2) Adequate cover to be maintained 
when overhearing your opponent’s 
plans for the future. 

(3) Never on any account be seen. 


The second rule accounts for the 
almost uncanny persistency with which 
our careful little spurts of labour and 
equally careful plans for the morrow 


are known to our opponents and frus- 
trated in the interval of returning to 
the house to fetch the parsley seed 
or refill the hot-water-bottles in the 
greenhouse. 

Only the other evening I put in a few 
hours’ hard work preparing the soil for 
a batch of pleasant little plants I had 
fallen for at Fullworth’s. My actions 
in themselves were suspicious, but 
in an unguarded moment I let fall 
the unfortunate words, “‘ Drooping Re- 
galias.” Just that—nothing more. 
The next morning I came out to find 
a sturdy row of dwarf fir-trees in un- 
challenged possession. It took the best 
part of an hour to transfer them to 
Colonel Pepper’s beetroot bed next- 
door. 

These incidents are apt to wring the 
heart out of good honest labour. Take 
the rubbish-heap, for instance. Now, 
you would think that would maintain a 
more or less neutral attitude; but not 
a bit of it. It migrates from place to 
place. Last week it appeared in the 
middle of my main garden-path, and 
we had to leap four prickle bushes and 
the roller in order to reach the gree 
house at all. 
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| But when I die it is the word 
“Rockery’’ which will be found en- 

yen on my heart, and the cause of 
death may well be gall-stones. For the 
rockery was the final blow. 

For years [ had been collecting to- 
gether stones whose peculiar character- 
istics would satisfy my feelings for 
design. They had come from divers 
places and represented the perspi- 
cacity and judgment of almost a life- 
| time. 

There was one fierce piece of granite 
which had made me jump joyously off 
| my push-bike and convey tenderly the 
| odd two hundred miles home. 
Then there were all those little pink 
| bits which I got off the rag-and-bone 
man in exchange for a spade which had 
been rusticating among Miss Primmer’s 
cabbages for months. 
Arunaway steam-roller provided me 
with several chunks of kerb-stone ; and 
such half-bricks, tiles and portions of 





| broken bottle as I had were acquired 


| by taking an interest in building 
operations after dark, speaking for the 
Conservative Party down by the docks 
and waiting for windy days. 

For a while I was able to secrete the 
fruits of my labour under some shrubs, 
but directly their proportions grew dis- 
cernible the trouble began. 

I selected a pleasantly dry Saturday 
for the lay-out, and spent a long after- 
noon patting the stones into position 
| and staggering under the heavier rocks. 
| In the end I achieved a blend of uni- 
| formity and design calculated to turn 
| any artist sick with envy. 

The next morning I took the wife 
out to admire my work, when to my 
horror I observed a strange border 
round the “Children’s Garden.” It 
consisted of my rockery, sticking up out 
of the ground in coy positions, one 
| behind the other, like an international 
| army playing “Follow my Leader.” 

At that moment I caught sight of 
Mrs. de Wentworth Smith’s Peke 
scratching in my asparagus-bed, so I 
was able to relieve my feelings by 
letting fly with some of the smaller 
stones. My aim is not good, and several 
of them brought down a bevy of wet 
undergarments hanging on a line; the 
test buried themselves in the Carews’ 
cucumber-frame. 

But that was only the beginning. 
| One week you would find the stones 
| had re-collected themselves to form 

another rockery right the other end of 
| the garden. A little later one recog- 
hised the kerb-stones pinning Colonel 
| fepper’s wire-netting to earth. One 
day I found a kind of cairngorm by the 
| dustbins and learnt that the children’s 
Canary had died. And so it went on. 
And, as general moral to this whole 
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“Quick, DENNIS, A GIRAFFE! 
A HEARTH-RUG.” 











WE’RE MORE IN NEED OF A STAIR-CARPET THAN 








sad story, I would appeal to those 
ruthless and clear-brained idealists, the 
Communists, to consider the lesson of 
Our Garden. 


Tourist Rhymes ; or, a Few 
Australians. 
(With apologies.) 





EXPERTS speak extremely highly 
Of the bowling of O’REtmty: 
O'REILLY makes ‘em “go away” — 
Ball and batsmen too, they say. 


We are not convinced that BRADMAN 
Ever told a friend, “By Gad, man, 

I must keep my eye on LaRwoop; 
He is quite as fast as GAR Woop!” 


There must surely be some limit 
To the powers of “CLARRIE” GRIMMETT ; 


Could he, ¢.g., humbug Hospss 
If he merely bowled him lobs? 


Hushed is every mother’s babe 
Before the prowess of McCaBz; 
Hooking boundaries off his eyebrows 
Offends, however, certain highbrows. 


We may rest assured that OLDFIELD 
Is a versatile and bold field, 

But he habitually picks 

Himself to play behind the sticks. 
Critics are agreed that WALL 

Bowls a very fine fast ball; 

Seldom does he stoop to folly 

And deliver a half-volley. 


We conclude these verses with 
One remark on FLEETWOOD-SMITH:; 
He, there’s reason to believe, 


Has something up his left-hand sleeve. 


Woon. 
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Mr. Beeny Looks On. 


XXIV. 

Reveries at Piltdown—One of our 
| Ancestors—Anthropologists on the War- 
| path—The English Jungle—The Pilt- 
down Ladies—Men of their Time—The 
Bargee’s Grievance. 

I wap not, last week, quite finished 
my story of the Sussex drive on which 
we passed the road-mender who no 
longer touches the cap or pulls the fore- 
lock or recognises in any way what 
used to be called alternatively the 
gentry or carriage-folk. As we con- 
tinued on our way amid the tender 
green of the young beech-leaves and 
spreading ground-mists of bluebells I 
chanced to catch sight of a building 
on which were the words Piltdown Post 


were found in the same gravel-pit the 
teeth of Pleiocene elephants and 
rhinoceroses and of early Pleistocene 
hippopotamuses, and not from a 
travelling circus either. There they 
had lain ever since the incredibly 
distant past before England was an 
island, to be brought to light beside 
our tarmac motor-road, near the post- 
office, and within a few yards of the 
golf-links where the feminine cham pion- 
ship was, on this spring afternoon of 
1934, being contested. The Piltdown 
Man, the Piltdown Ladies—what a 
contrast! What a step in civilisation! 
Nothing in common between them but 
clubs. 

We went afterwards to see him, this 
Piltdown Man, as reconstructed in the 
Lewes Museum, his skull and jaws 
having been piously pieced together 
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The bargee’s command of forcible | 
language used to be proverbial, but | 
if a letter that has been shown to me | 
is evidence, it is only with the tongue | 
that he is fluent. Illiterate correspon. | 
dence is always rather perplexing, but 
this specimen transcends any. Had he | 
not been labouring under a misunder. 
standing, the barge-owner who wrote | 
it would never, I am sure, have set pen | 
to paper; but he had to clear his | 
character—always a matter of anxious | 
urgency—and this is how he did it:— | 
| 
“Sir i now sat down to rite few 
lines to you telling you it was not my 
fought their was a row in the house 
it was my wife i fetch the sargent 
down on sunday night then i went to 
sittingboure and G J the gentalman 
abut her and he came and sea the 





Office and thus was re- 
minded that it wassome- 
where adjacent that, 
twenty years ago, the 
remains of the Piltdown 
Man were dug up, to set 
the anthropologists of 
the world all agog. I 
remember as, at the time 
of the discovery, I read 
about it, I was amused 
by the thought of the 
power that the dead 
hand—or, in this case, 
the dead head—can 
exert: this poor palzo- 
lithic peasant, for in- 
stance,who could neither 
read nor write and had 
only a small series of 
sounds with which to 
communicate his needs, 
being able, some thou- 
sands of years after his 





“ ANOTHER ONE LIKE THAT, GINGER, AN’ YOU ’LL BE 
LEG THEORY WITH A BLACK EYE.” 





wife on teausday and | 
give her a good talking | 
too and she cride like | 
anthink i have being 

on the phone to| 
Mr. and he said | 
i ham clost on ture | 
{last on turn] sir i don | 
not whant to lose my | 
bardge as I have al- 

ways look after her.” 


He then signs himself 
Captain and adds his 
address. 

A pathetic letter, 
don’t you think? with 
two particular surprises 
in it: one the right spell 
ing of phone and the 
other the wrong spelling 
of barge. E. V. L. 


BOWLIN’ YER 








death, tostart scores of scholarly pens in 
England, Italy, Germany, France and 
America theorising and even quarrelling 
over his identity, human or simian. 
Yes, and Swedish too, the anatomist 
<AMSTROM of Upsala having the hardi- 
hood to suggest that at the same time 
| that the Piltdown Man expired, a 
chimpanzee also gave up the ghost, and 
whereas the skull that the Sussex 
archeologist, CHARLES Dawson, ex- 
cavated in 1912 belonged to a pre- 
| historic man—Homo sapiens—the jaw 
belonged to the ape, and therefore no 
valuable inferences could be drawn. 
Other supporters of the simian origin 
have been numerous, but the humanists 
must have won the day or he would 
not be known as the Piltdown Man, or 
Eoanthropus Dawsoni. And here was I, 
close to the spot where his fossilised 
remains came to light and beside his 
own post-office. It was a solemn 
thought that, as my host told me, there 





from the original fragments by a 
modeller in plaster, while an artist has 


made a conjectural representation of 


him in active life, remarkably like a 


popular novelist and playwright of 


to-day. The similarity set me to 
speculating on what type of form and 
feature would now be selected by the 
anthropological authorities if it were 


decided to set apart a representative of 


our species to be dug up zons ahead. 
Who would be the Bloomsbury Man? 
the Whitehall Man? the Atheneum 
Man? the Chelsea Man? the Thread- 
needle Man? the Whitefriars Man? 
the Tooting Man? the Golders Green 
Man? And would they, when they 
were told of the distinction in store for 
them and shown the special form of 
cold storage in which they were to lie 
and await the Dawsons and KEITHS 
and (especially) Ramstréms of the 
remote future, be proud or feel in- 
sulted ? 





A New Play. 


A Matinée performance of Ariel, 
an original play on SHELLEY, will be 
given on Tuesday, June Sth, at 
2.30 p.m., at the Scala Theatre, Char- 
lotte Street. The play will be per- 
formed by a West-End cast, and the 
proceeds will go to the Southwark 
Housing Association, whose work of 
providing good cheap flats for low- 
paid wage-earners Mr. Punch very 
warmly commends. Tickets (from 
15/- to 1/4) may be obtained from 
Miss Henry, 63, Kennington Park 
Road, S.E.11, or from the usual agents. 








A Pageant Play, entitled The Rock, 
will be performed at the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, from May 28th to June 9th 
inclusive, in aid of the Forty-Five 
Churches Fund. The book and lyric 
are by Mr. T. 8. Exror and the muse 
by Mr. Marvin SHaw. 
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“T SEE YOU’VE BEEN DRINKING IN THE OZONE THIS MORNING, SMITHERS.” 
“WELL, TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH, Sir, I DIDN’T NOTICE THE NAME OF THE HOUSE.” 








This Dollar and Gold Business. 


A Host of leading articles in many periodicals 
Professed to make this matter clear, but somehow they 
_ did not, 
So I took the opportunity when visiting America 
To institute my own investigations on the spot. 
I went off to a banker and I asked him to explain it; 
He replied, “It’s just the basis of a monetary scheme 
To maintain the fluctuations of depreciated dollars ; 
These financial reconstructions aren’t as simple as they 
seem, 
By manipulating markets and devaluating currencies 
You gain a flexibility you never got with gold. 
Then the sudden introduction of restrictive legislation 
Puts a pari passu premium on everything that’s sold: 


a 


Then the price of all commodities immediately rises 
And the values of all monies automatically fall, 
Till the fellow with a dollar buys just half of what he used to 
And the fellow with a nickel can’t buy anything at all. 
The resulting stimulation of the arteries of commerce 
Causes various reactions in the market’s ebb and flow, 
With concurrent repercussions on all monetary systems, 
Which complete the vicious circle and restore the 
status quo.” 
Here I thanked him very kindly for his lucid explanation, 
For I thought I’d better stop him, though he wasn’t 
really through, 
And I fancy that I’ve reproduced the gist of what he told me, 
Which should clear the situation, so I pass it on to you. 
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ad | TRUST, MICKLETON MINIMUS, THAT YOU WILL NOT HAVE THE IMPERTINENCE TO CONTRADICT ME WHEN I SAY THAT 
I PERCEIVE AN ELEMENT OF DEFIANCE IN YOUR PRESENT BEARING.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Actions and Reactions of a Liberal. 

THERE is still, you feel, hope for Liberalism while the old 
bias towards world-peace and individual freedom can pro- 
duce a criticism of life as honest as that of Special Corre- 
spondent (GOLLANCZ, 8/6). In these shrewd and vivid pages 
of mingled autobiography and history Mr. RosBerr 
Bernays, M.P., has done a notable service to his political 
creed in the obvious belief that his creed can still be of 
service to the world, and that the world can be (and is) 
an extremely unpleasant place where it is actively denied. 
A leader-writer on leaving Oxford in 1926, Mr. BERNAys 
saw his paper amalgamated, contested a hopeless seat, 
went round the world with a hundred pounds and his 
ticket, and struck oil (professionally speaking) with his 
articles on GANDHI. Coming in with the Nationalist tide, 
he has spent the intervals of his Parliamentary life assaying 
the temperature of the European melting-pot. As the great- 
| grandson of a Jew, he was debarred an interview with 
HITLER, but this does not prevent his treating the Jewish 
question with exceptional fairmindedness; and his insight 
into German militarism, its present comparative impotence, 
its minatory future, is backed by personal observation in 


An Amazing Story. 

I should like to know more about Marina Yurbova, 
whose reminiscences, Cossack Girl (CASSELL, 7/6), begin like 
a fairy-tale, continue as a nightmare and end in the most 
tantalisingly abrupt way. In July, 1914, when Marina 
was fourteen years old, her father, a Colonel in the Russian 
Army, allowed her to visit the sunflower fields. She was 
there when the Cossack ‘‘ Assembly ” sounded, and boarded 
a train full of women following their men to the Front. 
According to her story she was given uniform, attached 
to a Cossack “‘ Hundred,” followed them to war, was twice 
awarded the Cross of St. George, suffered the horrors of 
military hospitals, shell-shock, a Bolshevik prison and a 
lunatic asylum. The book ends with her departure for 
Japan. If it is possible for a story to sound incredible 
and yet to ring true, then this one does, and I must own to 
being both puzzled and impressed. I think the perplexity 
is due to the obvious omissions rather than to the records. 
MARINA cannot have told all her experiences, but she has pro- 
duced an astonishing, terrible and (in places) beautiful book. 





The Corpse That Wouldn’t Stay Put. 

I have always wondered that insurance, which sets 4 
factitious value on lives of no social utility whatsoever, did 
not play a larger part in the concoction of the thriller. It 
lends a pleasantly academic atmosphere to murder if the 
corpse is, Shavianly speaking, one of the ‘better dead, 
while its importance to the underwriters is inestimable. 
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Such a corpse—that of Colin Reiver, 
| heir to the mansion, policy and broad 


‘acres of Dorn—is the grisly pivot of 


| Still Dead (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
7/6); and Father RonaLp Knox’s grace- 
| ful tang of STEVENSON, coupled with 
his own gift for subacid epigram, make 
its texture as enjoyable as its pattern. 
The case is aptly described by Miles 
Bredon, Private Inquiry Agent to the 
Indescribable Insurance Company, as 
an onion of which coat after coat has 
to be peeled away in order to get at 
the core. There has been undeniably 
a certain lavishness with false clues 
and spurious evidence, but not more 
so than can be plausibly ascribed to 
one or other of the several interests 
concerned. That these interests are 
embodied in a pawky little group of 
| undeniably Scots characters is an addi- 
tional feather in the cap of the novelist. 





An Angler’s Classic. 
The Messrs. DENT do advertise 
For countrymen to carry 
(It suits the pocket-price and size) 
Their ‘‘ Open Air Library ”’; 
Which means that Dents do now and 
then 
Reprint in grass-green covers 
Neat little books by famous men 
And genuine country lovers. 


E. F. DacuisuH is editor 
Of this attractive series, 
Nine works he’s dealt with hereto- 
fore, 
This tenth one to appear is 
Fly Fishing, by the Viscount Grey- 
“Sm Epwarp” anglers called 
him 
| When, thirty may-fly moons away 
Thesesame Dents ‘‘ Haddon Hall’d”’ 
him : 


In this his gentle masterpiece 
| In that their “ Haddon” sequence; 
| And still, while April’s suns increase 
And while in frolic frequence 
| The cuckoo calls the Spring again 
Where floating petals spangle, 
“Old Barge,” shall Epwarp Grey 
remain 
A Master of the Angle. 
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Crook. “I owr A LoT TO you. IF iT ’aADN’T BIN FoR you I’p ’a’ BIN IN 


PRISON "UNDREDS 0’ TIMES MORE.” 


Detective. “I’M VERY GLAD TO HEAR THAT, BUT HOW HAVE I HELPED you?” 
Crook. “By BEIN’ TOO RUDDY SLOW TO CATCH ME.” 








More Roman Scandals. 


What exactly are Mr. Ronert Graves’ qualifications 
as a Roman historian I do not know, nor perhaps is the 
question one that in his case should properly be asked, 
for with the man who has already undertaken the task of 
improving DickENS all things, one feels, are possible. 
I, Claudius (BARKER, 8/-) purports to tell, in the words of 
the future Emperor, the story of Rome from (roughly) the assess. 
date of his birth till that of his compulsory assumption of 
| Mperial power; and on the whole the attempt succeeds 
| Yery fairly. Historically it is a careful if uninspired piece 
of work—a kind of compost of Tacrrus and SuETONIUs, 


prepared with no little skill but without reference appar- 





ently to the doubts that modern scholarship has thrown 
upon the good faith of these admittedly hostile chroniclers. 
AvuGUstTvs is represented as almost pitiably under the 
influence of his scheming wife, Lrv1a; TrBERtvs is the old 
debauched monster of tradition, and so on. There are 
passages which reek rather unnecessarily of SuETONIUS. 
Considered purely as entertainment the book is less easy to 
The overcrowding of his canvas, which results 
naturally from the author’s praiseworthy anxiety not to 
omit any relevant details, has made it difficult for him to 
instil much life into the individual actors, and there are 
passages in consequence which make rather heavy going; 
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but the intrinsic interest of the subject and the character 
of CLaupivus himself, which is admirably drawn, should 
be enough to hold the reader’s attention and make him 
look forward to the sequel promised by Mr. GRAVES under 
the title of Claudius the God. 





Merry and Wise. 

Readers in general and Rugbeians in particular associate 
the name of G. F. BrapBy with his school stories—The 
Lanchester Tradition, Chronicles of Dawnhope—to mention 
no others—in which humour, sentiment and satire are most 
happily combined. I know of no better portrait of the 
modern type of headmaster addicted to psychological 


but dirty work was twice involved, and whether he was | 
mad or not is a moot point. Certainly the persistence by 
which he brought his famous work to its conclusion was 
apt to be carried in his social relations to inconvenient and 
disconcerting lengths. But the steps which he took to save 
an unfortunate young mariner from the gallows displayed 
a clear head and a generous heart. Miss OLIVIER finds 
CRUDEN both grotesque and attractive, and has succeeded 
to admiration in communicating a sense of both qualities, 


| 
| 
ELIzABETH Fry. Three times he was confined for lunacy | 


Attack. 
With informing illustrations and carefully-considered | 





experiments than that to be | 
found in Dawnhope. Some of 
us remember gratefully Mr. 
BRaADBY’s earlier excursions 
in the domain of topical light 
verse and rejoice in his return 
to this medium in The Sage’s 
Notebook (Hamish HAMILTON 
Ltd., 3/6 net), in which ripe 
scholarship and an unfailing 
sense of the ludicrous are 
brought to bear on the minor 
etrials and little ironies of 
domestic life. These pages 
clamour for quotation, but 
I must content myself with 
noting that they range from 
the deep waters of meta- 
physics to spring-cleaning, 
intempestive vocalists, and 
the misdemeanours of what 
LEAR called “ beasticles, bird- 
lings and boys ”—especially 
boot-boys, whistlers and 
bicyclists. Yet the sage ends 
on a note of serene calm:— 
“The shadows deepen in the 
deodar, 
The latest blackbird pipes 
with treble soft, 
I breathe the incense of a 
great cigar; 
Nothing can vex my spirit, 
nothing jar, 
Though Marcus whistles from 
a garden croft 
And Mrs. Z. is learning the 
guitar.” 





Alexander the Corrector. | 2&77®*, GPT DOWN 


To me—and I suspect to 








The Sexton (to unfortunate parachutist). “AH, AN’ you’D 


OUT ©’ THAT AFORE . . 
OUT AN’ CATCH SIGHT OF ’EE.” ever, Eloysius was accom- 


~~|letter-press Mr. I. A. R, 
PEEBLES has succeeded jn 


making How to Bowl (Cuap. 
MAN AND HALL, 3/6) justify 
its not unambitious title. In 
these days neither teachers of 
cricket nor those who are | 
learning the game can com. | 
plain of the scarcity of instruc. 
tion that is written to assist | 
them; but, although I am not | 
entirely convinced by what 

Mr. PEEBLEs has to say about | 
Tactics,” I think that his | 
chapters on “Spin,” “Swerve 
and Flight,” and “Action ” are 
really worthy of attention. A 
pleasant and useful little book, 
in which controversial sub- 
jects are prudently avoided. 





Not Business as Usual. 

Mrs. NEVE SCARBOROUGH, | 
in Pantechnicon (MULLER, 7/6), | 
makes some pretty play with 
those who manage an enor- 
mous shop on modern and 
rather mad lines. One of Mr. 
Hopeon Harcourt’s creeds, and 
he possessed several of them, 

yas that you can sell any- 
thing if you get the right 
people to sell it. So when 
Kiny Eloysius of Eulalia lost 
his throne Hopeon offered him 
a job in this wonderful em- 
porium. Unfortunately, how- 


PassoN DO COME 





| panied by an exceedingly gay 





many others—the name of the author of the Complete 
Concordance of the Holy Scriptures has hitherto stood, 
like WHITAKER or BrapsHaw, for a book rather than a 
man. But in recording The Eccentric Life of Alexander 
Cruden (FABER AND FaBER, 12/6) Miss Eptru OLIvIEr has 
revealed a very remarkable personality. Her choice of 
epithet is just, for CRUDEN was, in the exact sense of the 
word, an eccentric. ‘‘His ways were not concentric with 
the circles among which he moved.” He lived his life 
in the eighteenth century, but his theology was of the 
seventeenth, his social conscience of the nineteenth. By 
profession a corrector for the press, he constituted him- 


self a corrector of morals—passing from proof to reproof 


—and would have had the position made official. He 
preached (in season and out) a fanatical Puritanism, a 
Sabbatarianism ultra-Calvinistic. In declaiming against 
the horrors of Newgate he anticipated Joun Howarp and 


daughter, Princess Eliane, with whom Hopeon fell dither- 
ingly in love and whose ideas of morality were shocking. 
Readers of not too puritanical a taste will no doubt be 
thoroughly amused by the Harcourt affair. 








Mr. Punch at Home. 


Aw Exhibition of the original work of Livine ‘ PuNncH” 
ArRTIsTs is being held at the ‘‘ Punch” Offices until June 8th 
inclusive (excluding Saturdays). Invitations will be gladly 
sent to any reader on application to the Secretary, “ Punch” 
Offices, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

The Collection will also be shown at the Galleries of Messrs. 
Tos. AGNEW AND Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, W.1, 
from June 19th to July 14th inclusive. Admission will be free. 
Catalogues will be for sale, price one shilling, the proceeds 








being devoted to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
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